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James Baynes, Baliimore, Md 
EXTRACTS FROM THE WORKS OF ISAAC 
PENINGTON. 
Of certainty, and rightly grounded assurance 
in matters of Religion. 

There is a witness of and from God, in every 
conscience ; which in his light, power, and au- 
thority, witnesseth for him, and against that 
which is contrary to him, as he pleaseth to move 
upon it, visiting and drawing the hearts of the 
sons of men byit. From this witness proceeds 
the true and well grounded religion in the 
mind towards God; for this witness both tes- 
tifieth and demonstrateth that there is a God, 
and also inclineth the mind to desire and seek 
after the right knowledge and true worship of 
him. And such who keep to this witness, and 
wait upon God therein, are taught by it, the 
true spiritual worship; the true and pure fear 
of the Most High; the faith which he giveth 
to his saints; the love which is chaste and 
unfeigned ; the hope which purifieth the mind 
and anchors it on the eternal rock ; the meek- 
ness, patience, gentleness, humility, &e., which 
is not of than’s nature, but the gift of God, 
and the nature of the heavenly Giver. 

And then for exercises of religion, as pray- 
ing to the Father of spirits, hearing the hea- 
venly voice, reading in the spirit, and with 
the renewed understanding, singing and making 
melody in the heart to the Lord, as his life is 
felt, and the spiritual blessings and treasure 
received ; all these, and whatever else is judged 
necessary for the soul, are taught by this wit- 


ness of God in the conscience, as the soul 
groweth up in the light, spirit, nature, and 
holy power thereof. But now when the Lord 
reacheth to his witness in men, and is teaching 
their hearts by it, then the enemy, the other 
spirit, whose seat is in the other part, keepeth 
a noise there to overbear the voice of the wit- 
ness, and to make men take up a religion in 
another part, which is shallow, and reacheth 
not to the depth and weight of trath, which is 
in ‘the witness of God, and which the witness 
of God, gives to them that come thither. 

Thus, the enemy stirreth up reasonings, im- 
aginations, and capsultations, about God, and 
his worship ; wherein he raiseth up the vain, 
shallow mind, forging and bringing forth some- 
what pleasing and suitable to the earthly un- 
derstanding; taking up the mind therewith, 
and engaging the heart in some such practices 
therefrom, as may quiet and satisfy that part 
in men. For the ways that men take up in 
their reasonings and understandings, satisfy 
their reasonings and understandings; and so 
they walk in the light of the sparks, and warm 
themselves by the fire of their own kindling ;_ 
but all this answers not the witness of God in 
them, nor will be approved by his light in 
their own consciences, when it comes again to 
be revealed and made manifest inthem. This 
was the ground of the error both of the Jews 
and Gentiles. 

Now, from this part in man ariscth all the 
uncertainty, and doubts, and dissatisfaction 
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about religion. And hence arise the opinions, 
and judgments, and reasonings, in the minds 
of men: yea, indeed, the best of men’s religion 
here, is but av opinion or judgment, which 
the breath of God’s Spirit will shake and dis- 
solve every where, sooner or later. All flesh 
is grass; and all the beauty of men’s know- 
ledge, religion, and worship here, will wither 
like grass. All the buildings and churches 
that are raised here, how beautiful soever, are 
but Babylon, built by man’s understanding, by 
man’s knowledge, by man’s comprehension, by 
man’s wisdom, by man’s skill, and indeed in 
man’s will and time; and their standing, 
beauty, strength and glory, is but from man, 
and in man’s day, and will fade away like a 
flower. But the true certainty is in the day 
of God, from the light of his Spirit shining 
into man’s spirit, from God’s inward reaching 
to his heart by his power, and testifying his 
truth there. And this, all the powers of dark- 
ness cannot prevail against in itself; no, nor 
against that man that is kept to it. For it is 
the rock, the only rock upon which the whole 
church is built, and which cannot fail to pre- 
serve every member of the church which is 
built upon it. ; 
Prayer. 

True prayer is the breathing of the child to 
the Father which begat it, from the sense of 
its wants, for the supply of those wants. ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof; but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” John iii. 8. 
God, by the breath of his Spirit, begets a man 
out of the spirit and likeness of this wor.d, into 
his own image and likeness. He that is thus 
begotten, wants nourishment, wants divine 
warmth, the breasts of consolation, the cloth- 
ing of the Spirit, the garment of salvation ; 
wants the bread of life to feed on; wants the 
water of life to drink ; wants strength against 
the enemy’s assaults, wisdom against his snares 
and temptations; wants the arm of the De- 
liverer to preserve and carry on the work of 
redemption daily; wants faith to deny the 
fleshly wisdom, that so he may trust and feel 
the virtue of the arm of the Deliverer; wants 
hope, patience, meekness, a clear guidance, an 
upright heart to follow after the Lord; yea, 
very many are the daily wants of that which 
is begotten by the breath of God, in its state 
of weakness, until it be drawn up into the unity 
of the body, where the full communion with 
the life is felt, the heart satisfied and the 
wants drowned. 

Now the breathing of this child to the 
Father from the sense of these warts for his 
supply, that is prayer; nay, though it be but a 
groan, or sigh, which cannot be uttered, or 
expressed; yet that is prayer, true prayer, 
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which hath an acceptance with the Lord, and 
receiveth a gracious answer from him. In 
watching daily to the Spirit, the child is kept 
sensible of the will of the Father, and in his 
light he sees the way wherein he is to walk; 
he sees also the enemy when he is coming, yea, 
and the snares he is privily laying, and he 


feels his own weakness to withstand or escape; 


and in this sense his heart cries to the Father 
of spirits for preservation. And thus watching 
to the spirit, the life of a Christian is a con- 
tinual course of a prayer: he prays continually. 

Now as the Father teacheth to pray, so he 
giveth desires or words, if he please, according 
to the present need. Sometimes he gives but 
ability to sigh or groan; if he gives no more, 
he accepts that. Sometimes he gives strong 
breathings and plenty of words to pour out the 
soul in before the Lord. But ifa man should 
catch those words, and lay them up against 
another time, and offer them up to God in his 
own will, this would be but will-worship and 
abomination. This I have known experimen- 
tally, and have felt the wrath of God for it. 
That is prayer which comes fresh from the 
Spirit; and that is a true desire which the 
Spirit begets; but the affections and sparks of 
man’s kindling please not the Lord, nor do 
they conduce to the soul’s rest, but wi!l end 
in the bed of sorrow. Now, if the prayer be 
in words, for there is a praying without words, 
then it must be in those words which he 
pleaseth to give, from the sense which he 
kindleth, and not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, or would choose to use. And 
indeed in the true religion, and in every ex- 
ercise of it, man’s wisdom is kept out, and 
nailed to the cross; by which means, the im- 
mortal life is raised, and grows in the true 
disciple. 

So mark: prayer is wholly out of the will of 
the creature, wholly out of the time of the 


creature, wholly out of the power of the crea- . 


ture; in the Spirit of the Father, who is the 
fountain of life, and giveth forth breathings of 
life te his child at his pleasure. 





Nature, indeed, draws tears out of the eyes, 
and sighs out of the breast, so quickly, that the 
wise man can never wholly lay aside the garb 
of mourning from his body ; but let his soul 
wear none. Though philosophy may not, like 
a stroke of the brush of Rubens, transform a 
laughing child into a weeping one, it is well if 
it change the full mourning of the soul into 
half mourning, by teaching us how to bear pres- 
ent transient ills. 

Even physical pain shoots its sparks vpon us 
out of the electrical condenser of the imagi- 
nation. The most acute pains could be en- 
dured calmly, if they lasted only the sixtieth 
part of a second ; but in fact, we never have to 
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endure an hour of pain, but only a succession 
of the sixtieth part of a second, the sixty beams 
of which are collected into the burning focus of 
a second, and directed upon our nerves by the 
imagination alone. The most painful part of 
our bodily pain is that which is bodiless, or im- 
material, namely, our impatience and the delu- 
sion that it will last forever.—Jean Paul 
Richter. ; 
onneceieilipibidiimaitins 
VIEWS OF CHRISTIAN VIRTUE OR TRUE 
. HOLINESS. 
BY W. E. CHANNING. 

We believe that all virtue has its founda- 
tion in the moral nature of man, that is, in con- 
science, or his sense of duty, and in the power 
of forming bis temple and life according to con- 
science. We believe that these moral faculties 
are the grounds of. responsibility, and the 
highest distinctions of human nature, and that 
no act is praiseworthy any farther than it 
springs from their exertion. We believe that 
no dispositions infused into us without our own 
moral activity, are of the nature of virtue, and, 
therefore, we reject the doctrine of irresistible 
divine influence on the human mind, moulding it 
into goodness, as marble is hewn into a statue. 
Sach goodness, if this word may be used, would 
not be the object of moral approbation any more 
than the instinctive affections of inferior ani- 
mals, or the constitutional amiableness of hu- 
man beings. 

By these remarks we do not mean to deny 
the importance of God’s aid or Spirit; but by 
his Spirit we mean a moral, illuminating and 
persuasive influence, not physical, not com- 
pulsory, not involving a necessity of virtue. 


Among the virtues, we give the first place to 
the love of God. We believe that this prin- 


ciple is the true end and happiness of our being; 


that we were made for union with our Creator ; 
that His infinite perfection is the only sufficient 
object and true resting place for the insatiable 
desires and unlimited capacities of the human 
mind, and that without Him, our noblest senti- 
ments, admiration, veneration, hope and love, 
would wither and decay. We believe, too, that 
the love of God is not only essential to happi- 
ness, but to the strength and perfection of all 
the virtues ; that conscience without the sanc- 
tion of God’s authority and retributive justice 
would be a weak director; that benovolence, 
unless nourished by communion with His good- 
ness, and encouraged by His smile, could not 
thrive amidst the selfishness and thanklessness 
of the world, and that self-government, without 
a sense of the divine inspection, would hardly 
exteed beyond an outward and partial purity. 
God, as He is essentially goodness, holiness, 
justice and virtue,o He is the life, motive and 
sustainer of virtue in the human soul. 


But while we earnestly inculcate the love 
of God, we believe that great care is necessary 
to distinguish it from counterfeits. We think 
that much which is called piety is worthless. 
Many have fallen into the error, that there can 
be no excess in feelings which have God for 
their object ; and, distrusting as coldness, that 
self-possession, without which virtue and devo- 
tion lose all their dignity, they have abandoned 
themselves to extravagances, which havebrought 
contempt on piety ; most certainly, if the love 
of God be that which often bears its name, the 
less we have of it the better. If religion be the 
shipwreck of understanding, we cannot keep 
too far from it. 

We conceive that the true love of God is 
a moral sentiment founded on a clear perception, 
and consisting in a high esteem and veneration 
of His moral perfection. Thus it perfectly co- 
incides, and is in fact the same thing with the 
love of virtue, rectitude and goodness. You 
will easily judge, then, what we esteem the 
surest and only decisive signs of piety. We 
lay no stress on excitements. We esteem him, 
and him only, the pious man, who practically 
conforms to God’s moral perfections and gov- 
eroment; who shows his delight in God’s be- 
nevolence, by loving and serving his neighbor ; 
his delight in God’s justice, by being resolutely 
upright; his sense of God’s purity, by regu- 
lating his thoughts, imagination, and desires ; 
and whose conversation, business and domestic 


life are swayed by a regard to God’s presence 


and authority. In all things else men may de- 
ceive themselves. Disordered nerves may give 
them strange sights and sounds and impressions. 
Texts of Scripture may come to them as from 
Heaven. Their whole souls may be moved, and 
their confidence in God’s favor be undoubting. 
But in all this there is no religion. The ques- 
tion is, do they love God’s commands, in which 
his character is fully expressed, and give up 
to these their habits and passions? Without 
this, ecstasy is a mockery. One surrender of 
desire to God’s will is worth a thousand trans- 
ports. We do not judge of the bent of men’s 
minds by their raptures, any more than we judge 
of the natural direction of a tree during a 
storm. We rather suspect loud profession, for 
we have observed that deep feeling is generally 
noiseless, and least seeks display. 

We would not, by these remarks, be under- 
stood as wishing toexclade from religion, warmth, 
and even transport. We honor and highly 
value true religious sensibility. We believe 
that Christianity is intended to act powerfully 
on our whole nature, on the heart as well as the 
understanding and conscience. We conceive 
of heaven as a state where the love of God will 
be exalted into an unbounded fervor and joy; 
and we desire, in our pilgrimage here, to drink 
into the spirit of that better worll. But we 
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think that religious warmth is only to be valued 
when it springs naturally from an aa 
character, when it comes unforced, when it 
is the recompense of obedience, when it is the 
warmth of a mind which understands God by be- 
ing like Him, and when, instead of disordering, 
it exalts the understanding, invigorates con- 
science, gives a pleasure to common duties, and 
is seen to exist in connexion with cheerfulness, 
judiciousness and a reasonable frame of mind. 

hen we observe a fervor called religion in 
men whose general character expresses little 
refinement and elevation, and whose piety seems 
at war with reason, we pay it little respect. We 
honor religion too much to give its ‘sacred 
name to a feverish, forced, fluctuating zeal, 
which has little power over the life. 

I need not express our views on the subject 
of the benevolent virtues. We attach such 
importance to these that we are sometimes re- 
proached with exalting them above piety. We 
regard the spirit of love, charity, meekness, 
forgiveness, liberality and beneficence, as the 
badge and distinction of Christians, as the 
brightest image we can bear of God, as the best 
proof of piety. On this subject, I need not, 
and cannot enlarge ; but there is one branch of 
benevolence which I ought not to pass over in 
silence, because we think that we conceive of it 
more highly and justly than many of our 
brethren, I refer to the duty of candid, 
charitable judgment, especially toward’ those 
who differjin religious opinion. We think that 
in nothing, have Christians so widely departed 
from their religion, as in this particular. We 
read with astonishment and horror the history 
of the Church ; and sometimes when we look 
back on the fires of persecution;and on the zeal 
of Christians in building up walls of separation, 
and in giving up one another to perdition, 
we feel as if we were reading the records of an 
infernal, rather than a heavenly kingdom. An 
enemy to religion, if asked to describe a 
Christian, woudl, with some show of reason, de- 
pict him as an idolater of his own distinguishing 
opinions, covered with badges of party, shutting 
his eyes on the virtues and his ears on the ar- 

ments of his opponents, arrogating all excel- 

ence to his own sect and all saving power to 
his own creed, sheltering under the name of 
pious zeal, the love of domination, the conceit 
of infallibility, and the spirit of intolerance, and 
trampling on men’s rights under the pretence 
of saving their souls. 

We can hardly conceive of a plainer obliga- 
tion on beings of our frail and fallible nature, 
who are instructed in the duty of candid 
judgment, than to abstain from condemning 
men of apparent conscientiousness and sincerity, 
who are chargeable with no crime but that of 
differing from us in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and differing too on topics of great 


oo 


and acknowledged obscurity. We are astonished 
at the hardihood of those, who, with Christ’s 
warnings sounding in their ears, take on them 
the responsibilty of naming creeds forthe Church, 
and cast out professors of virtuous lives for 
imagined errors, fur the guilt of thinking for 
themselves. We know that zeal for truth is 
the cover for this usurpation of Christ’s prerog- 
ative ; but we think that zeal for truth, as it is 
ealled, is very suspicious, except in men whose 
capacities and advantages, whose patient delib- 
eration, and whose improvements in humility, 
mildness and candor, give them a right to hope 
that their views are more just than those of 
their neighbors. Much of what passes for zeal, 
for truth, we look upon with little respect, for 


. | itoften appears to thrive most luxuriantly where 


other virtues shoot up thinly and feebly ; and 
we have no gratitude for those reformers, who 
would force upon us a doctrine which has not 
sweetened ‘their own tempers, or made them 
better men than their neighbors. 

We are accustomed to think much of the 
difficulties attending religious inquiries ; diffi- 
culties springing from the.slow development of 
our minds, from the power of early impressions, 
from the state of society, from human authority, 
from the general neglect of the reasoning powers, 
from the want of just principles of criticism and 
of important helps in interpreting Scripture, 
and from various other causes. We find that 
on no subject have men, and even good men, 
engrafted so many strange conceits, wild 
theories, and fictions of fancy, as on religion ; 
and remembering, as we do, that we ourselves 
are sharérs of the common frailty, we dare not 
assume infallibility in the treatment of our 
fellow Christians, or encourage in common 
Christians, who have little time for investigation, 
the habit of denouncing and contemning 
other denominations, perhaps more enlightened 
and virtuous than their own. 

Charity, forbearance, a delight in the virtues 
of different sects, a backwardness to censure and 
condemn, these are virtues which, however 
poorly practised by us, we admire and recom- 
mend ; and we would rather join ourselves to 
the church in which they abound than to any 
other communion, however elated with the be- 
lief of its own orthodoxy, however strict in guard- 
ing its creed, however burning with zeal against 
imagined error. 





‘Don’t write there,” said one to a lad who 
was writing with a diamond pin on a pane of 
glass in the window of a hotel. “ Why ?” said 
he. ‘ Because you can’t rub it out.”” There 
are other things which men should not do, be- 
cause they cannot rub them out: 
aching for sympathy, and a cold, perhaps a 
heartless word, is spoken, The impression may 
be more durable than that of the diamond upon 


A heart is 
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¢ the glass. The inscription on the glass may be ' When we come to act, the feeling is not there 
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«destroyed by the fracture of the glass, but the| to make acting easy; and what we have to do 


impression on the heart may last forever. 





From “ Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson.” 
UNHEALTHY EMOTIONS. 


I have been pondering over your question as 
to the probable effect of tragedies such as 
“Phédre,”’ &c., upon the mind. Now, Aristotle’s 
deep view of the end of the tragic drama is 
this: that it aims through the medium of two 
feelings which it represents in action,—terror 
and fear,—to refine those very feelings in the 
spectators. To refine, of course, means to take 
off the rudeness and painfulness of such emo- 
tions, and make them almost pleasing sensations. 
That is, the terrible and pathetic in real life 
are painful things to witness; but in the mimic 
representation, the worst part is taken away by 
the consciousness that it is unreal, at the same 
time that it is sufficiently like-life to produce an 
impression somewhat gimilar to that which 
would be called forth by reality. The feeling 
thus made faint becomes pleasurable, just as 
warmth is enjoyment, though heat be intoler- 
able. Of course it is plain that this refinement 
of feeling unrealizes it,—unfits for the contem- 
plation of the terrible and pathetic in real life, 
substitutes the mimic emotion, which is useless, 
a merely artificial production, for the true one 
which the Creator has appointed to rise in the 
bosom in such circumstances for the express 
purpose of leading to action, exciting sympathy, 
hardening against danger, and so on. A per- 
son who is refined by high wrought scenes in 
novels, is necessarily sure to shrink from such 
scenes in real life, because in the mimic case he 
had all the excitement without the pain, and 
he will turn aside from circumstances where 
excitement cannot be had without pain. And 
such an one is sure to be found wanting when 
true feeling is required for use, because the 
feelings have got the habit of being roused 
without leading to exertion. They have got 
this nabit in the unreal, and they will keep to 
it in the real. They will rise at the sight of 
distress or pain; but they have never been 
trained to pass promptly into the work of sym- 
pathising and relieving, and accordingly such 
persons seem and come to be looked upon as 
callous amidst the trials of others over which 
they wept in the romance. This, I fancy, is 
Aristotle’s “refinement” of feeling, and this 
must be the danger in all refinement of society. 
The tragedy and the romance, therefore, only 
begin to appear when the mind of a large por- 
tion of the nation is at leisare to cultivate hot- 
house feelings, which are always feeble mon- 
strosities. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . t. af 

It is plain to me that in this way all such 
reading is injurious to the generality. All the 
feeling we can command we want for acting. 


we must either leave undone, or do witha cold 
heart; simply from having been accustomed to 
train the feelings to refinement, and not to 
action. 

I wish that nature could do her own healthy 
work upon all our hearts. I could conceive a 
ufarvellously healing power to come from open- 
ing the soul, like a child’s, to receive sponta- 
neously, without effort, the impressions of the 
uoliving,—and yet how living !—world around 
us, with all the awe that accompanies them. 

One impulse from a vernal wood, 
Will teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 

Also I suspect that speculative philosophy is 
not good to read, however interesting ; at all 
events not alone. It has too little of a basis of 
proved fact to rest upon, and depends for its 
truth too much upon feeling. Positive science, 
such as chemistry, natural philosophy, mineral- 
ogy, and geology, rests on facts ; and the effect 
of certainty which it produces on the mind is 
always a healthy feeling. Here again itis asI 
said above. The cure is to come in contact 
with Nature and with Fact, instead of exhaust- 
ing strength by mighty blows struck at random 
on the yielding air, in the region of conjecture 
and bewildering mystery. I love that region ; 
it is indeed the region of Faith, but it requires 
a brain practised much on more earthly preci- 
pices to avoid being dizzy and lost in the im- 
mense abyss. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW QUARTERLY MEET- 
ING IN THE STATE OF IOWA. 


In conformity with the decision of the late 
Yearly Meeting of the religious Society of 
Friends, held in Baltimore, a Quarterly Meeting 
was opened, on the 11th inst., at Prairie Grove, 
in Henry Co., Iowa, twelve miles north of the 
city of Mt. Pleasant.* The Committee, con- 
sisting of William Tate, Priscilla Tate, Benja- 
jamin Rush Roberts; Mary L. Roberts, Chalk- 
ley Gillingham, Daniel Matthews, Elizabeth 
Matthews, and Esther B. Canby, were all fa- 
vored to be present, except our beloved friend, 
Priscilla Tate, who has passed to the higher 
life since her appointment. The committee 
arrived in time to attend Wapsinona Monthly 
Meeting, in regular course, and an adjourned 
Monthly Meeting at Prairie Grove. All the 
committee, in accordance with the minute of 
their appointment, were present at. the Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders. By consent of 
the meeting, a minister and her companion, who 
are members of our Orthodox Friends, sat with 
us, and participated acceptably in the minis- 


* Mt. Pleasant is the P.O. for this Meeting. 
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terial exercises. The occasion was felt by all 
to be one of unusual solemnity. The public 
meeting on First-day was large, so much 50, 
that a number were unable to gain admission 
within the walls of the meeting-house. The 
presence of the Great Head of the Church was 
pre-eminently felt to be with us. The conse- 
crated oil flowed freely, baptizing the assembly. 
While the life and power had dominion, several 
living testimonies were borne, and the meeting 
closed, after utterances of fervent thanksgiving 
to Him who is worthy to be praised “not only 
in the sanctuary, but in the firmament of his 
wer.” ? 

The General Quarterly Meeting assembled at 
ten o’clock, and compactly filled the house. 

A suitable historical account of the origin and 
progress of Friends in Iowa, composed princi- 

- pally of the minutes of the several meetings 
made in the case, was read prior to the closing 
of the partitions. The meeting for worship 
was characterized by the same good fecling as 
had reigned the day before. The representa- 
tives from both Men’s and Women’s Meeting 
—twelve of each sex—retired and selected 
clerks and assistants, and then met jointly, and 
united to report that the name of the Quarterly 
Meeting be called “‘ Prairie Grove.” The Meet- 
ing then proceeded in the usual order in the 
transaction of its business. 

The presence of the committee, and their 
united labor of love and sympathy with us in 
our efforts to advance the testimonies of our 
blessed Redeemer’s kingdom in this vast and 
fertile land, was a source of consolation and 
strength. A living desire was evidently felt to 
prevail, that those on whom weighty responsi- 
bilities rest, may be unclothed/of self-sufficiency, 
aud clothed in the meekness and humility of 
the Lamb of God, “who taketh his kingdom 
by entreaty, and keepeth it in lowliness of 
mind.” ~ 

Owing to removals and a number who have 
come in by convincement, the meeting was 
larger than its most sanguine friends anticipated. 
While there was a goodly proportion of the 
venerable and aged, there was a much larger 
number of the precious youth, who seemed to 
evince a deep interest in the exercises, and who 
evidently, with their elder brethren and sisters, 
felt that it was yood to sit beneath the drop- 
pings of the sanctuary, where the secret aspi- 
ration of the soul may ascend sweetly before 
the altar of Him who loveth a contrite spirit, 
and will bless all those who desire to do what 
is noble and good. 

The Orthodox Friends continued through 
the several sittings, and added to the interest 
of the occasion by timely and weighty testi- 
monies. 

That the unsectarian gospel may be more and 
more spread abroad in “ the daylight of Christ,” 
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by the inauguration of this movement west of @ 
the great Mississippi, is the desire of many who 
feel grateful to be numbered as lambs of the 
flock. J. A.D. 



















Mr. Preasant, Iowa, 6th mo. 13, 1866. 





Pray earnestly for sanctification. Desire it 


from morning until evening. Refuse to be com- 
forted till you are blessed. But be careful that 
you impose no conditions upon God. Some- 
times He comes and turns out the evil legions 
of the heart, with observation, and with a 
triumphant shout 


But often he is mighty in 
His silence, and smites his enemies by an 


agency so mysterious and secret, that it seems 
to be alike unseen and unheard.— Upham. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRAGMENTS OF BARK FROM OUR CLUB. 
Sixth month 9th, 1866. 
To steal off into the silent woods, away 


from the busy hum-drum and excitement of 
city life, is one of our chief pleasures. It 
renews the mind, even as the daily transforma- 


tion of our tissues renews the body. 

Others, too, than myself, have been of this 
opinion, for about twenty earnest people 
have banded themselves into a Club, for the 
purpose of walking about over the hills and 
through the dells, among the tall, thick woods, 
and by the silent stream or tinkling spring, 
with their eyes wide open, just hoping to see, 

erchance, the common objects in bature’s 
aagdeni-pent desiring to listen to some of 
the trilling notes forever vibrating in the great 
orchestra of life. ; 

The life of a bird, of a tree, of a plant, of an 
insect that lives but an hour, has a lesson for 
man, if happily we may be wise enough to read 
it aright. Do we not all need sympathy, and 
at times, too, a different ministration than comes 
from our own kind? May not the winds blow 
into us, especially when the tall trees are 
rocked in their invisible arms, an idea of the 
majesty and power of Him who holds them in 
the hollow of his hand? 

May not the shape of a hill, or the bare 
rock which adorns its side, grinning as it were 
at Time, tell us of that Divine love which has 
been vuperating for ages, to prepare a home 
for us? and as we note the lichen, the moss 
and the fern—those twin disintegrators with 
the rain-drop, whether frozen by winter’s 
touch, or dried by summer’s*breath—and learn 
how the minute agencies around us produce 
great results, may we not become better men 
and women thus? 

And do we not all need such lessons? To 
spell out only the simple alpbabet which pre- 


faces nature’s great volume, is our only am- 


bition, and possibly it may not be in vain. Life 
is around us on every side, and we cannot 
escape from its presence. In arctic snows, and 
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in the desert sands; deep down beneath earth’s 
rock-ribbed bosom; in the flowing sea, and in 
the air—life holds unceasing carnival. 

For a time its activity may be held in check 
by the absence of heat or moisture, or other 
agencies, but the time will surely come again, 
when the sun's great unslumbering eye will 
glance into every corner, mead and dell—look- 
ing, a8 it were, fr his tribes; and then life 
bursts into action ; the sap travels its appointed 
circuit; and the fresh blood paints ten thou- 
sand forms with beauty. Are we not impressed 
with the magnitude of the Creator’s love for all 
his tribes ? 

‘* There’s nothing in the world, I know, 

That can escape from love, 

For every depth, it goes below, 
And every height above, 

It-waits, as waits the sky 
Until the clouds go by; 

Yet shines serenely on 
With an eternal day, 

Alike when they are gone 
And when they stay.” 


On the date above written, about one dozen 


of our Club met at the depot ; and, in just half 


an hour, we stepped from the train. Now for the 
woods; and although it is common ground, 
trodden daily by many feet, we are content to 
gather whatever may lie in our path. 

The mouse-eared chick-weed (Cerastium 
nutans) has been picked up by one of the 
Club. Its pod, divided at the end into ten 
equal teeth, resembles somewhat the peristome 
of a moss. Atthe bot-om of this pod, lie many 
small seeds, each one traced all over with ex- 
quisite carving, too delicate for the unassisted 
eye, but su®prisingly beautiful when placed 
under the binocular microscope. This little 
seed, moreover, is turned half-way round on the 
support which attaches it to the ovary, and pre- 
sents therefore an illustration of what botanists 
call a campylotropous ovule. There are beau- 
ties which sparkle not on the surface, and this 
lesson we accept as the teaching of our homely 
Cerastium. 

On the fence near our path twines a thick 
woody stem. A few inconspicuous flowers tell 
us the plant has obeyed the law to bring forth 
seed after its kind. A nearer inspection shows 
it to be the woody night-shade (Celastrus 
scandens ) Beautiful it is not, in the common 
sense of that term. But why does it twine its 
woody fingers aroynd other objects for support? 
Its stem is larger than the stems of other plants 
which stand alone. Are there then in the wild 
woods, as in the still wilder nurseries of hu- 
man life, beings apparently robust, but who, 
from tuternal organization, cannot stand alone 
without some friendly arm to lean on? Let 
us make a very thin transverse section of this 
twining stem. Between the wedges of woody 
tissue, which extend from the central pith to 


the bark, and all through them, we observe 
large open spaces. These are pores which tra- 
verse the length of.the stem, aud occupy space, 
which is filled in with woody tissue, in upright 
stems. Moreover, a trunk constructed on this 
plan generally retains a uniform diameter, that 
is its size at the bottom is nearly the same that 
it is ten or twenty feet higher up; of course 
such a stem cannot support itself. And on 
this plan are constructed the stems of our woody 
climbers—the poison Rhus, typical of unchari- 
tableness and bigotry; the Clematis, which 
hangs its old man’s beard in our hedges in 
autumn; the Ampelopsis, that prince of 
climbers, that glorious American plant which 
wreathes in gorgeous autumnal purple the aged 
coronals of many forests patriarchs, and also 
many others. 












































heard only a short distance ahead, invites us 
still onward. Now we enjoy a fair scramble. 
Up the steep banks; between scraggy laurel 
boughs, whose leaves are beautifully spotted 
with fungi, on through a fence we go like sheep 
in single file, till we all stand before a large rock. 
Under its overhanging ledge, we were rewarded 
by asight not without interest. We stood on 
the outskirts of a city, not built by human 
hands. Covering a space about two yards 
square in the dry earth, were, at least, one 
hundred dens of the ant-lion. Some were quite 
small, probably the nurseries, in which the young 
were acquiring their sanguinary gymnastics. 
Others of these inverted houses were of great size, 
the abodes of the rulers probably, or the grand- 
fathers of that fierce apnea Judging from 
the same premises which govern us in our own 
cities, there were distinctions here, too, founded 
on size of house and completeness of finish. 
We observed in the silent avenues and streets 
of that, ,terrible city the limbs and mutilated 
remains of many insects. Their life had been 
crushed out in the terrible jaws of Myrmeleon, 
an older tyrant than Juggernaut, and equally 
cruel. 

The sight made us feel more sensibly than 
before the wisdom and mercy displayed in 
making our special senses just as they are. We 
may hear audible music-sounds of pleasure for 
enjoyment—notes of sorrow for reproof. We 
may see forms clad in beauty acting deeds of 
love to all who live; or witness cruelty and 
wrong, as exceptional cases. All this and more 
is tangible and visible, but we suspect among 
the invisible tribes are cries of anguish—low, 
half-tones of poignant sorrow, as delicate and 
eolian as the organizations from which they 
proceed. Think what would be the morning 

olice report of this one city of the ant-lion. 
in mercy are we spared the perusal of such 
records. 

But the declining sun warns us to hastea 


But the rich melody of the wood robin, © 
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towards the train which is coming. In we 
all get, and home again we fly on wings of 
steam, perhaps a little weary, but surely happier, 
and ready for a generous supper. 

ONE OF THE CLUB. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 30, 1866. 





MEETINGS WITHIN THE Limits oF SALEM 
Quarter, N.J.-Some months since Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting appointed a committee to visit in 
love some or all of the meetings constituting it, 
more particularly the smaller ones. This action, 
somewhat similar to that which has obtained in 
other Quarterly Meetings, is no doubt the fruits 
of a concern to “ be watchful, and strengthen 
the things which remain that are ready to die.” 

The advantage of religious fellowship is, that 
‘the strong may help to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and that all may labor together to be 
ensamples of righteousness, that “every one 
may help his neighbor, and every one may say 
unto his neighbor be of good courage.” It is 
doubtless the province of superior meetings to 
review the state of their constituent branches, 
and to take such action as may promote their 
growth. 

Weare glad to learn through a correspondent 
io Salem Quarter that the meetings previously 


~ 
7, 
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The 9 o’clock (special) train from Philadelphia 
was heavily freighted with a precious cargo for 
the station near the above mentioned place, to 
which they were quickly conveyed. As the 
company wound slowly up the road and over the 
hill through the grounds to the spot selected 
for the Literary exercises, many greetings were 
exchanged, and smiles went forth to eyes that 
smiled again, as the new comers were welcomed 
by those who had previously arrived. 

The audience quietly settled near the platform 
erected for the speakers. Those who obtained 
seats had the privil@ége of hearing much that 
was calculated to instruct and inform ; but while 
the auditorium was unbounded, the capacity of 
the human voice is limited, yet those whocould 
not hear, could enjoy the varied pictures of 
beauty and interest which were everywhere 
presented to the eye. After the appointment 
of Samuel Martin of Kennet Square as Chair- 
man, a few introductory remarks were made by 
Thomas H. Speakman. An original poem was 
then read by Halliday Jackson, an oration by 
T. Clarkson Taylor, an essay by William Henry 
Farquhar, of Sandy Spring, Md., and an address 
by Heary Howard, interspersed with recitations 
by some of our young friends. 


The company then dispersed for the noon 
lunch, which was partaken of by the different 


held have been “blessed by the Great Head of| groups, near the spring, by the,side of the 


the Church, and that in many cases the visitors 
not less than the visited have been benefited 
thereby.” 

Members of the Committee will attend the 
meetings, to be held as follow: ste 


Woodstown, Seventh mo. 14 
Salem, ‘ ; i : ts “ 21 
Oak Grove, : : : 6 “ -28 


Mullica Hill, Eighth “ 4 
Alloway’s Creek, . cop 8 * 
Penn’s Neck, .. : ‘ “ “ 18 
Port Elizabeth, Ahagt ae “ 25 


All at the usual hour. 





Farenps’ Socian Lyceum.—The Third 
Annual Reunion of this Literary Association 
took place according to appointment at Swarth- 
more on the 16th inst. The day was bright 


and clear, and more than two thousand persons 
availed themselves of the opportunity thus af- 
forded to spend it under the canopy of heaven. 





stream, or such other spot as taste or convenience 
led them to select. One noteworthy feature 
of the occasion was the simplicity which char- 
acterized this part of the day’s proceedings. 


An hour or two was then spent in strolling 
through the woods or in lingering by the side 
of the peaceful stream, shaded with forest trees, 
and sentinelled in one place by rocks rising in 
rugged beauty many feet overhead, decorated 
with the partridge-berry, ferns and mosses. The 
leafy canopy above was tenanted with nature’s 
own musicians, and ever and anon was heard 
the high, clear, ringing notes of the wood-robin 
and the softer twitterings of other less melodious 
birds. Few with minds properly attuned could 
ramble over these scenes without feeling re- 
newed veneration for Him who “ crowneth the 
year with goodness and maketh the little hills 
to rejoice on every side.” 


Among the exercises of the afternoon session, 
was an address on Education by Edward 
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Parrish, followed by essays and recitations. The 
question, ‘‘ Which system of education is more 
effective-—That which aims at a general know- 
ledge of many subjects, or a thorough knowledge 
of afew?” was then spiritedly and interest- 
ingly discussed. 

While it gives us pleasure to commend the 
good order and propriety observed, we hope 
that before another such occasion, the Lyceum 
will see the necessity of having a judicious 
committee of inspection, who shall be careful to 
admit no recitations antagonistic to our prin- 
ciples and testimonies. 

An almost cloudless sky greatly contributed 
to the day’s enjoyment, of which the paramount 
charm was the kindness and social interest 
which seemed to animate every heart. As the 
day waned, one carriage after another might be 
seen slowly leaving the ground, and each re- 
treating whistle of the locomotive was the sig- 
nal that some friend had taken his departure. 
Ere nightfall the place which for several hours 
had blossomed with human thoughts and affect- 
ions, was again left to the undisturbed possession 
of its own native denizens. 

Such occasions bring us in closer sympathy 
with each other, and cause us to feel that our 
and their happiness is increased by the proper 
exercise of the social affections. 

Two of the essays read on the occasion will 
be found in our present number. 


—_——~en— —__ ——__ 


Diep, on the «12th of Twelfth month, 1865, in 
Lower Makefield, Bucks Co , Pa., Mantua Pickerine, 
aged 79 years ; and on the 23d of First month, 1866, 
Mercy Past, aged 92 years. 

These two Friends were sisters. 

——, on the 30th of Fifth month, 1866, Frances, 
wife of George Hicks. 

The above three were members of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 4th of Sixth month, 1866, Exiza, 
widow of Jesse K. Weeks, in the 80th year of her 
age; a member of New York Monthly Meeting for 
nearly forty years. 

——, on the morning of the 30th of Fifth month, 
1866, at his residence in Philadelphia, Amos Peasues, 
aged nearly 86 years; a faithful Minister of the 
Gospel. 

Thus has been removed from the field of labor in 
the church militant one who has stood long at bis 
poet of duty as a veteran in the Lamb’s warfare, and 
who, we feel assured, has gone to reap the reward 
of well done good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord and into thy Master’s rest.” 
His health had been for some time feeble, as might 
be looked for at his advanced age, but was such as 
to enable him to attend some of the sittings of our 
late Yearly Meeting, including the public meetings 
on First and Fifth days, much to the satisfaction of 


Friends. But on Sixth-day evening, after the close 
thereof, he was attacked with paralysis of the left 
side, which much reduced him, and nearly deprived 
bim of the power of speech; still enough could be 
understood to convey the assurance (were that need- 
ful) that the great work was not then to be done. 

Some of his last expressions were, “‘ The founda- 
tions of God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord 
knoweth them that are his ;’ he is bound to them in 
an everlasting covenant. I have bad a renewed evi- 
dence. I think I have kept the faith. I have fought 
a good fight; my way seems entirely clear. I have 
&@ prospect of a happy change. I seem almost 
in that Land.” He lay in a quiet, resigned and 
sweet state of mind about eleven days, when his 
gentle spirit was released from the shackles of mor- 
tality. His funeral occurred on Seventh-day, the 2d 
of Sixth month, and was a solemn season, during 
which lively testimonies were borne to the faithful- 
ness and dedication of the dear deceased. 

——, on the 5th of Sixth month, 1866, at his resi- 
dence near Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio, ZacHa- 
RIAH Lowngs, in the 61st year of his age. 

cennciniaititiiiipecmaie 

ESSAYS READ AT THE LATE ANNUAL RE- 

UNION. 
REMARKS OF WILLIAM HENRY FARQUHAR. 

The invitation extended by the Friends’ 
Social Lyceum, to be present at their Annual 
Re-union, reached the directors of the Sandy 
Spring Lyceum, a short time ago, and at once 
awakened in our minds a desire to participate. 
Indeed there was something in the proposition 
that quite struck our fancy. It was so friendly 
and therefore appropriate to a Friends’ Lyceum. 
It was felt to be the inspiration of social, kindly 
fecling, whose exercise is a better thing even 
than the literary culture, to which such associ- 
ations are supposed to be restricted. Literature 
is apt to be exclusively intellectual in its influ- 
ences: “ plays round the head, but comes not 
to the heart.” 

Your Association, however, in adopting its 
title of ‘‘ Social Lyceum,” has evinced its ap- 
preciation of the social principles of our nature, 
and given a pledge that their culture shall not 
be neglected. 

Our Lyceum at Sandy Spring, though not 
using the name, has been framed and conducted 
on the same social plan. And if a fair share of 


success has attended its course thus far, the - 


favorable result may be attributed to the con- 
junction it has effected of intellectual and so- 
cial culture. Right willingly, therefore, do we 
accept the hand of fellowship extended to us 
across the intervening space; and agree to es- 
tablish an air- line railroad,—that is, railroad in 
the air, or spiritual telegraph,—along which 
currents of thought may flow and re-flow, 

Now, when two persons, hitherto strangers, 
meet together under favorable auspices, with 
the view of forming an acquaintance, it seems 
to be a natural and proper course to institute 
mutual inquiries regarding each other, and to 
ascertain facts of their previous life, so that the 
new friendship about to be instituted shall 
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start from a good foundation ; for it is only on 
the solid basis of a good past life, that societies, 
or individual men, or young ladies, can build 
up 2 safe, permanent connection. 

What I see cf you here to-day, will give me 
some of that sort of information, which I will 
endeavor to take a note of, and carry home to 
those whom I represent on this occasion. 

In return, perhaps I cannot better employ the 

eriod your kindness has allotted to me, than 
in giving a brief sketch of the origin, progress, 
and peculiar features of our own Association. 

The Sandy Spring Lyceum was inaugurated 
in the new building erected for the purpose, on 
the evening of Second month 16th, 1859. 
This was the formal commencement. The oc- 
casion was celebrated with various appropriate 
exercises interesting at the time; but it isa 
matter of more importance for the object I have 
in view, to note the precedent circumstances, 
out of which the [nstitution arose. 

The young then of the neighborhood had for 
some time been carrying on their debating 
societies in the old log school-house ; and these 
literary meetings contributed, together with 
their enlivening circumstances, to arouse a de- 
gree of mental activity, that at length demanded 
a wider sphere for exercise and improvement. 
The want of an organized literary institution, 
and a suitable building in which to hold its 
sessions, now came to be seriously felt. The 
neighborhood having discovered that a lyceum 
was required, in order to supply an evident 
need, the steps to gratify the desire were sim- 
ple aud easy enough. Thus it came to pass 
that the demand for more efficient means of in- 
tellectual and social improvement soon took 
visible shape in solid foundations and beams, 
rafters and walls. A neat edifice, of fair pro- 
portions, and excellent acoustic qualities, with 
capacity to accommodate a large country audi- 
ence, stood forth the natural outgrowth and ex- 
ternal manifestation of the want keenly felt 
within. 

So, I think, it mustever be. The inward de- 
mand must precede the outward supply. So, 
. ata time not far distant, shall a noble and dig- 
nified structure, worthy of the wise and benevo- 
lent purposes to which it will be consecrated, 
rise up on the grounds where we stand, a lasting 
testimony of the deep interest felt by the Soci- 
ety of Friends in the cause of education ; or— 
the space left vacant, or covered only with low 
and narrow walls, must tell to the world a story 
which we will not allow ourselves even to 
imagine. 

Returning from this slight digression to the 
inauguration of the Sandy Spring Lyceum, I 
must refer especially to one of the entertain- 
ments of the evening, which seemed to give 
general satisfaction. 


After a few introductory remarks, Henry C. 


Hallowell read an Ode, written for the occasion 
by a native poet. 
mean the author was of the masculine gender. 
I object to any feminine termination to that 
noble word. A poet is of no sex.) 













(You must not infer that I 


The Ode was followed by the President’s In- 


augural Address; in which the Lyceum was de- 
fined to be “a sehovl-house for grown per- 
sons.” 
main essential fot keeping up the Institution, 
thus happily inaugurated, would be found to 
consist, not as is apt to be supposed, in finding 
suitable speakers to address them, but in their 
readiness to attend the meetings. The audience 
was the main point: speakers would come fast 
enough. 


The assembly were assured that the 


The address concluded with the sentiment 


that their undertaking was to be regarded as a 
spoke in the wheel of progress; “a spoke in 
the wheel of the car of human destiny, which, 
though often urged by over-zealous reformers to 
the brink of a precipice, and often retarded by 
over-prudent conservatism, still rolls resistless 
in its grand spiral, drawn forward by the great 
chain whose last link is to the throne of God.” 


So the Sandy Spriog Lyceum was launched, 


and got under way. The voyage has so far 
been prosperous. 
frequent meetings and full houses, has exceeded 
the expectations of those most interested in its 
projection. The sentiment has frequently been 
expressed that no joint stock in which we have 
tuken shares has ever puid better than our in- 
vestments therein. 


Its success, as evinced by 


The ordinary course of proceedings of the 


Lyceum Company proper, consists in an annual 
course of eight lectures, commencing in the 
Tenth month and closing in the Fifth. Of 
these, some five or six are generally by speakers 
from abroad. 
favored by the Chief Justice of our State and 


In this way we have been 


distinguished members of the Bar ; by Divines, 


from the rank of Bishop downward ; by Editors, 


learned Professors, Travellers, &c.; who come at 


our invitation, occasionally, though rarely, for a 


monied consideration. 

For the remaining lectures we depend upon 
native talent. This course is sometimes varied 
by having a debate instead of lecture every 
alternate month; but I am constrained to say 
that the debates have had very limited success. 
Our experience is that nothing of much value 
comes without proportional preparation; and 
that extemporaneous discussions, except where 
there exists the very rare gift of native elo- 
quence, or where the subject has a lively 
present interest, are to be saved from the griev- 
ous fault of dulness by the only worse fault of 
personality. 

At the annual meeting in the Fourth month, 
a person appointed for the purpose, who bears 
the dignified appellation of Historian, reads a 
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sketch of the history of the neighborhood dur- 
ing the year just elapsed. While this official 
had the opportunity of detailing the incidents 
of rebel invasion and raids and border warfare, in 
which his hearers had all to some extent 
actively or passively participated, it has been 
easy enough to hold their attention. Whether 
the nobler, but less exciting triumphs of peace, 
will afford material for successful prosecution of 
the history, remains to be proven. 

There is another institution, commonly called 
the Reading Circle, which is a highly interest- 
ing and important feature of the Lyceum, 
though not under the direction of the company. 
This goes on during the lecture period, at inter- 
vals of two weeks ; and the readings are varied 
by declamations, essays, and especially by ques- 
tions asked and answered in writing. The 
peculiar design of the organization is, to make 
every member an active participant, inducing 
and requiring each one to contribute some- 
thing to the common stock of entertainment 
and edification. The Reading Circle, as a 
social, as well as an intellectual institution, is 
highly prosperous. I observe a circumstance 
which gives me great hope of its continued 
usefulness. The young members, when they 
get married, (and that interesting event has 
happened quite frequently among them of late), 
show no diminution of interest in the meetings ; 
having determined that, like a true circle, 
theirs shall know no end. 

The literary exercises at our Lyceum are 
only a part of the functions it performs. The 
building serves also as a Town Hall, though we 
have, as yet, no township divisions in Mary- 
land. Road meetings, Union Relief Associa- 
tions, Horticultural Exhibitions, and all other 
concerns in which a live neighborhood can 
take a common interest, find there the place 
necessary to their existence. 

Preparations are now being made to com- 
mence a collection of specimens of the natural 
history of the neighborhood, designed to show 
its plants and insects, useful and injurious, its 
minerals, different sorts of wood, Xc. 

In closing these remarks, which have per- 
haps gone sufficiently into detail, I would de- 
scribe in two or three words the influences 
which our Lyceum has exerted, by saying that 
it has tended efficiently to promote mental 
activity in the neighborhood. This condition, 
if not carried so far as to produce too much ex- 
citement of the brain, (and I see no reason to 
fear such a result), must work for good. That 
“ inert mass of mentality,” which George Combe 
deplores as the fixed condition of mankind, is 
leavened and stirred up, and its forces brought 
into play. The future will disclose new fields 
for its operation, and new agencies to operate 
therein. The human intellect, thus quickened 
and enlightened, will be enabled the sooner to 





break loose from the trammels of the false and 
injurious doctrine, that science is unfriendly to 
religion,—iu other words, that truth is hostile 
to itself; the sooner will it receive the great 
lesson drawn from profoundest modern research, 
that the universe, in all its aspects, material, 
mental and spiritual, is a perfect whole,—a Cos- 
mos,—the work of one mighty mind, “ whose 
powerful word said, “‘ Thus let all things be! 
and thus they were.” 

Bat not to stop even at that high doctrine. 
The mind, rightly awakened and fairly started 
on its never-ending career, cannot rest in the 
brilliant, but unsatisfying discoveries of science. 
It must rise to fuller conceptions of higher 
themes. Nobler aspirations and desires are 
quickened ; 

“ desires, 
That give assurance of their own success, 
And that, infused from Heaven, must thither tend.” 

It only remains for me to make a practical 
suggestion, looking toward the continued con- 
nection of the Philadelphia and Sandy Spring 
Lyceums. 

I venture to propose that we shall inter- 
change lecturers once in every year. That you 
shall, from your abundance, furnish us at least 
one lecture for our annual course, and we, from 
our scarcity, do our best to reciprocate the favor. 


REMARKS OF EDWARD PARRISH. 

After explaining that the announcement of 
an Essay oo Education from him on this ovca- 
sion was without his previous knowledge, aod 
expressing his regret that a less hackneyed sub- 
ject had not been alloted him, the speaker pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 

All along through the ages, there has been 
going on a war, which, amid the din of contention 
for political power and domiuion, has been com- 
paratively unheeded,—almost unheard. This 
war, which has not ceased, is a contest between 
ignorance and knowledge—between superstition 
and inquiry—bhetween bigotry and toleration. 
In the distant past, ignorance, superstition and 
bigotry have generally Lad the mastery They 
gave Socrates the fatal draught of hemlock, 
made Galileo feel the terrors of the inquisition, 
and granted to Columbus only a tardy and 
grudging opportunity. 

In our time and country this contest seems 
rather to have turned in favor of knowledge, 
toleration and free inquiry, but it nevertheless 
rages; and the party of ignorance, superstition 
and bigotry, still, as of old, draws its recruits 
largely from the church. 

In the South, this party has had nearly undi- 
vided sway. You might ride 40 miles in some 
sections without seeing a school-house, although, 
perhaps, half a dozen churches would come into 
view in the same territory—churches, in which 
ignorance and slavery, twin sisters, sat en- 
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throned. The rebellion was, in some sense, a 
bringing of this contest to the ordeal of physi- 
cal force; and its appropriate sequence would 
be, what is now in progress, the location of a 
Yankee school mistress in every village and on 
every plantation in that benighted land. 

The party of ignorance and superstition seems 
to be made up of two wings—-those who have selfish 
ubjects to promote by keeping knowledge from 
the people, and those who oppose the progress 
of knowledge because they do not appreciate it 
or have a traditional fear of it. 

The first of these especially figures in history. 
The clergy, who through what are called the 
dark ages, monopolized nearly all the scholastic 
attainments, were the means of preserving and 
transmitting much that is valuable in the his- 
tory of the past, but they naturally sup- 
pressed what would excite the human mind 
to activity, and gave the bias of their own 
theories and .conventional views to all their 
teaching. ; 

That this may have been honestly done, does 
not make it less an evil. Men, by dwelling a 
long time on a favorite idea, naturally become 
convinced of its paramount importance, and cal- 
lous to every opposing sentiment, and even in- 
tolerant of that which approaches nearest to, 
without being identical with, their own views. 
We have abundant evidence of this in our 
time. It is not confined to the clergy, nor even 
to those who are influenced by their teachings. 

In n@thing has the party of ignorance been so 
damaged as in what was appropriately called 
the Reformation, which sv wonderfully broke the 
power of the Church, and split into a variety of 
fragments what had been before a solid phalanx 
of opposition to free thought and free inquiry. 

The opening of the Bible to the common people 
was perhaps the greatest educational advance 
ever made by the race. It is due mainly to the 
wonderfully comprehensive character of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and their adap- 
tation to an almost infinite variety of under- 
standing, that we have such a number of differ. 
ing sects and consequently so much discussion, 
upon subjects of vital interest and importance. 
Tf we could imagine the theoretical and historical 
writings pertaining to our religion as being so few 
and simple that there would be no room for discus 
sion about them, and that the clergy had been 
a unit in regard to their meaning and import, 
it seems to me that priesteraft would have held 
still more undisputed sway ; but the vast extent 
of these writings, and their wonderful power of 
stimulating the intellect, while nurturing the 
religious sentiment of mankind, has made them 
the greatest means by which the world has grown 
in knowledge and in freedom, as well as in grace. 

Those, who, in our time, oppose education 
because they think it implies something inimi- 
eal to manual labor, or even to business thrift, 





constitute quite an important wing of the great 
party of ignorance and superstition. _ 

I once met a man of large means, with hun. 
dreds of cattle and sheep ranging over several 
large farms of his own, and thousands of dollars’ 


worth of merchandize bought on speculation . 


and held for a rise in price, who, in conversation 


, in regard to the education of his children, stron 


ly objected to sending them from home to schthh 


i He could not spare either his sons or his 


daughters during their youthfrom off his 
farms; and besides this, he thought if they 
got learning they might get a distaste for the 
drudgery of the farm, and take to some other 
pursuit. One son has already taken to mer- 
chandizing, to his father’s lasting regret ; and 
he admitted his fears, that if educated, the 
others might be something beside toiling farm. 
ers, like their father before them. 

This man was a representative of a class 
among farmers who prefer the culture of the 
ground to the culture of the minds of their chil- 
dren. He was a Friend, and there are doubt- 
less many Friends like him, though I believe 
the number is greatly lessening. 

It will hardly be expected that at a Lyceum 
Re-union I should go into avy argument on this 
subject ; we are all supposed to be on the side 
of knowledge and free inquiry; but let me 
suggest a question.to be put when the next oc- 
casion arises. Which is the most important 
and characteristic part of a human being, the 
brain or the muscles? Whichever is most im- 
portant should receive most attention in prepar- 
ing him for life. : 

To farmers, let me say, if a liberal education 
will point out to your sons less laborious ways 
of cultivating the earth, or even lead some of 
them into occupations more congenial to their 
taste, or better fitted to their talents, don’t let a 
slavish adherence to manual labor prevail to pre- 
vent their usefulness or to mar their prospects. 
The wholecharacter and aspect of man shows that 


he was not intended to be a beast of burden, and‘ 


yet thousands are annually consigned to prema 
ture graves through excess of physical toil ; far 
more, doubtless, than through the want of it, 
though that too is an extreme to be guarded 
against. 3a 

There is a prevalent idea that country life is 
more promotive of economy, and of the homely 
and domestic virtues, and even of pure and sim- 
ple religion, than the more artificial and crowded 
life of the citizen. Iam very far from joining 
issue with this good old-fashioned idea, especi- 
ally as I have never been able to content my- 
self, though a citizen, without breathing the 
free air of the country for two or three months 
in the year; but the observation I would make 
here is, that country life is desirable just in 
proportion as its advantages and attractions are 
developed by education. 
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Every object in nature, whether upon the] ject of enlarging the conceptions of his pupils 
“hills, rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,’’| of the attributes of the Creator. He ‘cannot 
among the majestic woods, or in the flowing} teach Botany or Zoology without pointing out 
streams, abounds with interest to the awakened | in every organ of every plant, in every variety 
mind ; but to stolid ignorance it is all a sealed | of structure in the animal kingdom, the hand- 
book. Many a man goes tramping up and| writing of Omniscience—the typical forms every- 
down this beautiful world, blind, deaf and| where combined with special ends in creation. 
dumb,—a tere automaton, planting corn, dig-| The order which all nature shows is Heaven’s 
ging potatoes or feeding cattle, all unconscious| first law, is displayed in every created thing, 
of the glories which surround him—regard-| from the tiny insect under the microscope, to 
leas of the distant nebula resolvable by the telescope | 
into myriad worlds. , 

Let me not, then, be misunderstood in placing 
the sciences prominently forward in a scheme 
of liberal culture ; it is with no view of lower- 
ing the standard of education to a utilitarian 
basis, nor of divorcing intellectual culture from 
the study of languages and literature. This 
disclaimer is the more important to be made, 
since the disposition is so widespread among 
well-meaning people, to shut out literature, 
with all its pleasures and refinements, from the 
homes which most need it,—our country homes, 
many of which are already pervaded by the 
communion of nature, but can only realize the 
wealth embodied in letters by having the works 
of great authors brought within their reach and 
comprehension. 

The more we learn of the works of the Creator, 
as revealed by the study of science, the more we 
shall respect the producti:.ns of genius. I can well 
dispense with much of the trash that the news- 
papers and our weekly and monthly periodicals 
bring us, but I grow stronger in my love for 
what may be called ‘the English classics, and 
live in lasting regret that my memory was not 
stored when young with a richer freight of 
precious thoughts from these. Genius is near 
akin to inspiration ; as the latter brings spirit- 
ual truths to our remembrance, the former holds 
the mirror up to nature; and many to whom 
this glorious world of ours is dull and prosaic, 
even when seen through the medium of science, 
find it all aglow with beauty and glory when 
warmed with the inspiring light.of poetry. 

Are there any here who have not read the 
latest work of our own Whittier, entitled 
“ Snow Bound,”—a true and beautiful picture 
of our bleak northern winter, embellished by 
life-like portraits of a Friend’s family, knit 
together in the bonds of filial love, and illustra- 
ting the domestic happiness found among the 
true and good. I envy not the man who can 
read this Cowper-like word-picture without 
emotion. And T believe the most stolid among 
us will own himself the better for such a stir- 
ring up of the depths of his nature as the genius 
of the poet is capable of producing by such a 
portraiture of the homely events of our every- 
day life. What, then, may we not learn from 
the study of the great events in the past, which 
have illustrated the wonderful capacities of our 










































“the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, 
The snmmer ray russets the sky, 
Tuspiring autumn gleams, 
Or winter rises in the blackening east.” 


-To his dull ear the — of nature has 
never been attuned, and all the quickening im- 

ulses of this glorious universe are lost to him, 
loumme he has failed of that birthright of us 
all—a thoroughly awakening education. 

Here let me remark upon another common 
idea, that scientific training ia all very well, but 
literary culture is to be regarded in a different 
light. Science is said to be useful, but litera- 
ture merely ornamental. 

Some study of science is getting to be a ne- 
ceasity to every branch of industry, and even 
among farmers the physical sciences have 
practical applications which secure them re- 
spect from the most utilitarian. Thus it comes 
to pass that many who have no respect for edu- 
cation from any higher motive than the notion 
that it may help a man to make money, take 
refuge in that wing of our party of knowledge 
which is battling for the extension of science 
rather than fur a literary education. On the 
contrary, many friends of broad and liberal 
culture—those who love learning for its own 
sake,—are found arrayed against a scientific edu- 
cation, simply because they connect with it no 
higher motive-than utilitarianism. 

T have long claimed a prominence for the 
sciences, in education, not generally accorded to 
them in our colleges for a very different reason 
than that of which I have been speaking. I 


highest purposes of education. They not only 
furnish the mind with innumerable facts of 
vast interest as serving to open the mysteries of 
the physical universe, with which we are hourly 
in contact, but they improve the memory, and de- 
velop the powers of classifying and memorizing 
facts and ideas ; hence, for intellectual culture 
alone they are of immense value and impor- 
tance. 

It is, however, in their relation to what is 
called “ Natural Theology” that I regard them of 
the greatest interest. The teacher who under- 
stands the true scope and object of his profes- 
sion will make every branch of natural and 
physical: science subservient to the great ob- 
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race, the rise and fall of empires, and the 
gradual growth of civilization? What may we 
not gain from the contemplation of the lives of 
the great and good, as laid open before us by 
master minds? What glorious fruits may we 
not reap from the labors of those who have been 
gifted to see deeply into the human heart, and 
to delineate those great principles by which it is 
influenced for good or for ill ? 

My friends, we want that kind of education 


that will bring us into companionship with the 


great and good of alltimes. This will embellish 
our homes; this will lead us out of low and 
grovelling pursuits and desires ; this will bring 
into the midst of the family circle a means of in- 
dividual and domestic culture and development 
which will soon be felt in society at large. 


——--99 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 
e@ (A Paraphrase.) 


In the wildwood’s deep recesses, far away from 
haunts of men, 

Dwelt the bermit of the valley, in a green secluded 

len. 

Wearied with the fierce commotions, with the hatred 
and the strife, 

All the outrage and oppression, which upon the earth 
are rife— 

Like the ancient seer desponding, when from Ahab’s 
wrath he fled, 

Crying, ‘‘ Take my life, I pray thee, for thy prophets 
all are dead ”— 

To the wilderness he journeyed, sorely weeping as 
he went, 

Trusting by a life of prayer, there at length to find 
content. 

In his tent-door sat the hermit, when the day was 
near its close, 

Vigil keeping in the gleaming, ere in sleep he sought 
repose, , 

Pondering deeply on the meaning of the words he 
just had read: 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens,”—thus the sacred 
volume said. 

‘¢How can I, so heavy laden, still another burden 
bear— 

How can I, so weak,” he queried, “ in another’s sor- 
row share?” 

With himself thus inly questioning, sore-perplexed 
with doubt and fear, 

Sleep his senses overpowered, and he heard (or 
seemed to hear) 

Angel voices closébeside bim, in the silence of the 
night— 

“Thou hast blindly groped,” they whispered, “ we 
have come to give thee sight.” 

Lo! the mountains rose before him, at his feet a val- 
ley lay, 

Thronged with pilgrims bearing burdens, taking 
each his separate way ; 

Rich and poor, alike they bore them,—heavy were 
their eyes with tears; 

Youth and infant, sturdy manliood, and the patriarch 
bowed with years— 

All beneath some cross were bending—all some se- 
cret sorrow knew ; 

Many were the stricken mourners, but the comforters 
were few. 


“ Look more closely,” said the angel, “ see thou read 
the page aright, 

Which in gracious condescension has been spread 
before thy sight.” 

Close beside him, sorely weeping, he beheld a little 
ebild, : 

Grieving for the chaplet faded, she bad woven in the 
wild ; 

But to comfort her, a brother brought her flowers 
fresh and*fair— 

Gave unto the infant mourner of his stock a goodly 
share. ' 

Hand in hand they homeward wended—smiles en- 
wreathed each happy face ; 

Giving thus, and thus receiving, each had gained an 
added grace. 

Weak and weary knelt a maiden who had many sor. 
rows known— 

Rough and thorny was the pathway that her feet had 
trod alone; : 

Now her strength had almost failed her, ‘neath the 
cross she fainting lay— 

Faith and Hope were both departing, they had been 
her only stay ! ‘ 

In the hour of need, to succor, came one bearing 
bread and wine, 

Whispered words of congolatioa—asked for her the 
strength Divine; 

Bore for her the burden heavy—raised her gently 
from the ground— 

Waiting till her way-worn sister hope and strength 
again had found. 

In the desert dry and barren, where no gushing 
fountains play, 

Wounded sorely in life’s battle, one went haltieg on 
his way. 

Lo! a loving brother saw him, led him to the cool- 
ing wave; 

On his feet he bound new sandals, and the cup of 
water gave. 

Lured by pleasure and ambition from the safe, the 
“narrow way,” 

In a labyrinth bewildered, roamed a youth in strange 
array ; 

Back a youthful pilgrim led him, where the peace- 
ful waters flow, 

To the “ pastures green ” and quiet, where no “' Dead 
Sea apples” grow. 

Bowed with years, a hoary pilgrim, walking softly 
and with pain, 

Toward the River journeyed slowly,—broken was his 
staff in twain. 

‘*Lean on me, O aged stranger,” thus his young 
companion cried— 

“Let me smooth the way before thee, and thy totter- 
ing footsteps guide.” 


Long the hermit gazed, astonished at the scene that 
met his view, 
For, who bore another’s burden, lo! his own load 
lighter grew ; : 
Wreathed with flowers seemed the crogses that these 
gentle pilgrims bore,— 

In their pathway sprung up flowers, where but thorns 
had grown before, 

To the hermit tarned the angel,— Erring mortal, 
doubt no more ; 

Go, return unto thy fellows, give the needy of thy 
store ; 

Seek the erring, the afflicted, in thefr pain and sor- 
row share— 

Thus shalt thou obey Christ’s mandate, and thy 
brother’s burden bear.” 


6th mo., 1866. bi A. R. P. 
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NONCONFORMITY. 

A writer in the “ British Friend ” makes the 
following remarks : 

“The opinions of C. H. Spurgeon approxi- 
mate on some occasions to those of Friends. A 
few days before the so-called Good Friday, 
some handbills were posted in Bishopsgate, and 
other streets, headed with a }, and indicating 
the awful consequences of neglecting the re- 
ligious observance of that day. On the pre- 
ceding evening C. H. Spurgeon told bis con- 
gregation that there would be no religious ser- 
vice at his chapel on ‘Good Friday,’ as it 
would be like sanctioning the superstitious ob- 
servance of that day. He further remarked, 
‘The religious observances were of man’s 
designing, and therefore they ought not to 
keep them.’ In ailusion to the aforesaid hand- 
bill, he says, ‘ Large bills had been placarded 
throughout the place, surmounted by a large 
cross, and intimating that the day was to be 
observed as one of the most awful character. 
It was an awful and a solemn falsehood. There 
is nothing in this day calling for special religi- 
ous observances more than any other day of the . 
week. Every day was God’s day, and in every 
day ought God to be recognized and wor- 
shipped.’ It is refreshing to find such senti- 
ments expressed in such a quarter, and if 
rightly viewed, we should derive instruction. 
The sight of these handbills in the city sug- 
gested some painful reflections. One of the’ 
most effectual rebukes to this sort of thing is | 
the open shop of a consistent Friend, but this 
ancient and noble testimony in the authority of 
Christ against the superstitious observance of 
days and times has fallen almost into desue- 
tude, and so ritualism rears its head and 
seeks to bring men under its benumbing 
influence. It would not have been seemly to 
put up in the public ways, alongside of these 
placards, others of a contrary tendency, but I 
should like to have seen a few bills, stating our 
reasons as a religious body for non-compliance 
with these observances, placed on the outer 
doors of Devonshire House ; this, with the open 
shops, would have been a wholesome protest 
against priestly assumption, and a plea for the 
religious liberty which these men are endeavor- 
ing to undermine, in order to establish an au- 
thority which is not of Christ. I once heard 
George Dawson, in a lecture on Peter the Great, 
remark, ‘ He, the czar, came to England, and 
witnessed kingeraft laid in the dust, and he 
went to the Quakers’ Meeting, and saw priest- 
craft laid by its side.’ Alas, that priestcraft 
should have so little to fear from usin this day !”’ 





Dr. Franklin, speaking of education, says: 
“Tf a man empties his purse into his head, no 
man con take it away from him. An investment 
in knowledge always pays the best interest.” 


“Some murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night.” 


—_——— +0 - ____—_ 


ITEMS. 


The Vassar Female College, Poughkeepsie N. Y., 
numbers three hundred and fifty-three scholars 
and thirty-one teachers. About half the pupils are 
from N. Y., and the remainder in nearly equal num- 
bers from New England, the Middle States, and the 
West. Nearly half a million of dollars, the gift of 
one person, has been expended on the grounds, 
buildings, apparatus, etc, of this institution. The 
regular course of instruction occupies four years. 

The United States consul at Havaua has enclosed 
to the Secretary of State a translation of the circu- 
lar addressed by the present Governor General 
of Cuba, General Lersundi, to the governors and 
lieutenant governors of the varioys districts of the 
island, on the subject of the slave tgade. General 
Lersundi expresses himself determined to suppress 
that traffic. 


Concress.—The Senate adopted a resolution call- 
ing for a detailed statement of the amount expended 
for public buildings in the States and District of 
Columbia, from 1789 to the present time. The bill 
to establish an American repertory in Germany was 
reported adversely from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. A bill was passed to grant lands to aid in the 
construction of a railroad from Salt Lake city to the 
Columbia river. The army appropriation bill was 
called up, and amendments were adopted providing 
for the support of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and re- 
pealing the acts granting the President the right to 
dismiss officers of the army and navy without 
trial. It also provides that no such officer shall be 
dismissed except upon sentence of court-martial. In 
the selection of quartermasters and other stores, 
domestic products are to be entitled to preference. 
Some other amedments were agreed to, and the bill 
was finally passed. A resolution was introduced 
and agreed to, instructing the Committees on Public 
Grounds to inquire into the expediency of purchas- 
ing that portion of the ground between Maryland 
avenue and Pennsylvania avenue, east of the Capitol 
to Nineteenth street, for a national park, on which 
to erect a Presidential mansion. 


Hovuss.—The Senate amendments to the House 
joint resolutions to provide for the expenses attend- 
ing the exhibition at Paris, was taken up and con- 
‘curred in. The vote by which the bill to establish 
a department of education was rejected was recon- 
sidered, and the bill was amended so as to read a 
bureau of education, in which shape it was passed. 
It provides as follows: That there shall be estab- 
lisned at the city of Washington a department of 
education, for the purpose of collecting such statis- 
tics and facts as shall show the condition and pro- 
gress of education in the several States and Terri- 
tories, and of diffusing such information respecting 
the organization and management of schools and 
school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid 
the people of the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school systems, and 
otherwise promote the cause of education through- 
out the country. That there shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, a Commissioner of Education, who 
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shali be entrusted with the management of the de- 
partment therein established, and who shall receive 
asalary. That it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to present annually to Congress 
a report embodying the result of his investigations 
and labors, together with a statement of such facts 
aad recommendations as will, in bis judgment, sub- 
serve the purpose for which this department is es- 
tablished. The Indian appropriation bill was re- 
ported from the Committee on Appropriations, 
transferring the control of the Indians from the In- 
dian to the War Department. The bill was passed. 
The Senate bill to provide for the revision and con- 
solidation of the statutes of the United States was 
reported back from the Judiciary Committee and 
passed. 


Tse Fraeepuen.—The receipts of the Freedmen’s 
Saviogs and Trust Company for the quarter ending 
4th mo. lst are reported to amount to $172,391 30. 
Of the sixteen branches, the largest deposit was made 
at Beaufort, 8. C., $46,118 78. Louisville deposited 
$33,033 78; Savannah and Vicksburg more than 
$12,000 each ; Mobile nearly as much. North Caro- 
lina is poorest on the list. The largest single de- 
posit mentioned was $700. 

Major General 0. O. Howard has received the re- 
port of Brigadier General F. D Sewell, who has re- 
cently completed a tour of inspection throughout 
the State of Virginia. He reports that in the interior 
and northern parts of the State, especially in the 
Shenandoah valley, the freedmen are industriously 
employed, at remunerative wages, and observe and 
seem to appreciate the force of their contracts. 

In the Southern portion of the State, particularly 
on the peninsula, where they bave cungregated in 
large numbers in villages and camps, their condition 
is not favorable, as there is a scarcity of labor. 
Complaints are made that local magistrates are un- 
willing to receive the complaints of freedmen ayainst 
white citizens, and without the intervention of the 
Officers of the bureau, justice would in many cases 
be denied them. ; 

The higher tribunals are disposed to deal fairly 
with the colored people, but the difficulty is in the 
inception of proceedings before the police magis- 
trates. The intelligent whites are disposed to treat 
the freedmen with kiudness, but the lower classes 
manifest great hostility to them, and ap utter disre- 
gard of their rights. 

The operations of the bureau have not been ob- 
structed by direct means, though threats of violence 
toward the officers have been made, but not carried 
into execution. The influence of the bureau has 
been to promote industry and inculcate correct ideas 
of freedom, as contrasted with slavery ; to instruct 
them in their obligations as well as the rights of citi- 
zens, and in this respect hus been equally beneficial 
to the white citizens who are now brought jin con- 
tact with the negroes as free laborers. 

It is not easy to determine when the bureau may 
safely be withdrawn, as the destitute and dependent 
can only look to the Government for support. The 
State authorities are not yet disposed or prepared to 
assume their maintenance and care, and though the 
State laws have been greatly modified as affecting 
freedmen, the temper of many of the people who 
execute them is not such as tosafely entrust the treed- 
people entirely unprotected in their hands. 

Toe schools are well conducted, and in successful 
operation. The teachers are devoted to their work, 
though in many instances subjected .to insult end con- 
tumely. There are now 145 schools in the State, 225 
teachers, and 17.589 scholars with an average at- 
tendance of 12,930.— The Press. 





ESSONS ON OUR COMMON SONG BIRDS.—Tickets for 4 
4 course of Eight Lessons, $300 each. Liberal reduction w 
Schools and Classes of over fifty persons. 





Address Grace Anna Lewis, 
Care of EpwaRD PARRISH, 

616 3m. 800 Arch St., Philada. 

_— SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 

At Office. By mail. 
Journal of John Comly-++--+eecereeseereres $2 00 $2 40 
“ John Woolman: +--+ -++-e+eeeeees 1 00 1D 
« Hugh Judge--+++-+++++++++eee+ 100 120 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols---------++++++++ 8 00 9 80 
Coburn’s Review: «+ --+--+e+eeeceeceeceeeees 50 65 
Works of Isaac Penpiingtun--------+-++++++ 5 00 6 00 
Conversations, &c., by Thos Story----------- 100 12 
History of Delaware County----++--++++-*++++ 300 360 
Testament—Marot’s Edition-----+ -+++-+++++ 100 140 
Letters by Ann Wilson: ----+-++-+++++eeeres 75 90 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry--------+- 60 60 
Law’s Address to the Clergy--+++-++++++++++ 40 50 
Evenings with John Woolmau----------+++> 50 0 
The Conciliator---.-----++- ge co Coccccccecece 20 25 
The Children’s Friend----++---+++-+++- eco 15 2 
Priscilla Cadwallader ----+--+++-+-++ 50 60 
Conversation on the Queries: ----- 30 “0 
Sermon by Wm. Dewsbury (1688). - 5 8 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts - 265 300 
Kuy’s Reader and Definer—3 parts. - “* 85 100 
Winnowed Wheat: -..--+---+0-++0+- . 00 13 


1 
Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 
Poetry, Cards, &c. &c. 
6 9 tf. Emumor Comtr. 


V TANTED,—A few Ledies and Gentlemen to Board. A few 
rooms yet vacant; situated near Moorestown, N J., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. A Mineral Spring within a short distance. 





Apply to Daviv Bonp, 
lt vap Moorestown, N. J. 


OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The next 
Term of this Institution, which has been in successful ope- 
ration for 24 years, will commence on the first of 10th mo. next, 
and continue 40 weeks. For Circulars, apply early to 
Mary 8. Liprincorr, Principal, 
630.721 200p Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


i STONERS,—(seed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 

Shellers, (shell 50 qts an hour,) Carpet Sweepers, Wire Dish 

Covers, Champion Cog-Wheel Clothes-Wringers, (we con iderthem 

the best 7 invented for durability and convenience;) and a 
b 





variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and Tools. 
For sale by . Truman & Suaw, 
310a630 No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market 8t., below Ninth. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL, High St., West Chester, Pa.—This school, 
for both sexes, will reopen on 3d of Ninth month, 1866. For 
Circulars address Cuares Swarne, Principal. 
REFERENCES. 
Hatirpar Jackson, West Chester, Pa. 
CLement Bippie, Chadd’s Ford, “ 
Enoca Swarne, London Grove, “ 
623 afntf. Ww. H. Joans N. Newtown, - 


ANTED—A Male Teacher for Deptford School, Woodbury, 
N.J. One who is a good disciplinarian, and well qualified 
to teach all the branches of a thorough English education, will 
receive liberal compensation. Address, with reference, 
CaRLton P. Stokes, or 
Wa. Wane Griscom, 
616 77 00. Woodbury, N. J. 


Fo SALE—A valuable Boarding School Property for Girls, 
favorably located in a Friends’ neighborhood. The school is 
now in full and successful operation, and offers a rare oppo® 
tunity for any well qualified Friend. Any one wishing inform» 
tion with a view to purchase, can obtain it by addressing “ E. ¥.” 
= — Intelligencer, No. 144 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
vo. 


ou COTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J, 
Will be open for the reception of guests after Seventh mo. 
lst, 1866. Terms $15. 

69 xt 714. M. R. Coanpuzs. 


ELLEVCE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A soaRpine-Scaoot 
ror Giets. The Spring and Summmer Term of this Insth 
tution, will commence 5th mo. 21st, 1866, and continue in session 
twelve weeks, For details see Circular, to obtain which, addres 
the Principals, Attleboro’ : 0., ex county, Pa. 
SRAEL J. GRAHAM Prineipals 
tf. av n fr. 414. Jane P. Guanama,” } 
a BOARDING SCHOOL FOK BOYS, situated oa 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence on 

















‘the 2tst of 5th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 


For further particulars address Henry W. Rivewar 
4766 t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., NJ. 
COCO OOO EEE 
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